





“We ought to put a dead stop to all this pala- 
ver on either side the ocean about how blood 
is thicker than water. Anglo-American rela- 
tions must be wisely worked out in fact, and 
not based on any racial sentimentality. Amer- 
icans are not going to try to run the British 
empire, nor try to make the British revise 
their economic methods. On the other hand, 
we do not intend to revise our own either.”— 
ERIC A JOHNSTON, pres- 
ident, U S Chamber of Com- 
merce, speaking in London, 


For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 


























































From China come rumors 
that Chiang Kai-shek and 
Communist bands war again. 

This will disturb those who 
like to think comfortably of 
China as a unified republic. 
China is not unified. And that 
segment under Chiang is a 
rigid dictatorship. 

The term “Communist” fits 
China’s peasant radicals 
loosely as their flowing garb. 
Old Sun Yat-sen, observing 
success of Russia’s revolution, 
called Russian Communists 
into conference in mid 1920's. 
The Communist party was 
presently incorporated in the 
Kuomintang. Russians, under 
Borodin, drilled Chinese Na- 
tionalist Army. 

It was in this era that 
Chiang Kai-shek began mili- 
tary ascendancy. And his na- 
tionalist forces, wherever they 
went, were aided by agitators 
arousing popular sentiment 
against foreign merchants, 
and against Christian schools, 
churches, hospitals and other 
“imperialist” institutitons. 

Prejudiced historians pre- 
fer to emphasize developments 
since 1927 when Chiang de- 
nounced radicalism of Wu- 
han leaders; set up a gov’t at 
Nanking. For 16 yrs Chiang 
has rec’d support of Chinese 
moneyed interests—traditional 
enemies of peasants. 

Chinese “Communists” did 
not need much’ encourage- 
ment from Moscow. Banditry 
and rebellion have for cen- 
turies been weapons of Chi- 
nese underprivileged. 

But—if Chiang and _ the 
peasants are at it again, that’s 
bad news for all concerned. 
China’s radical elements have 
fought valiantly against Jap 
invasion. Looks like a poor 
time for a family feud. 
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It’s no secret that the Russian 
summer campaign caught the de- 
mocracies wholly unprepared. 
(There’s more than a hint that the 
rapid development of the program 
was a surprise even to the Russians 
themselves.) It had been hoped in 
Allied military circles that Russia 
could hold the Nazis until Sept, and 
under favorable conditions perhaps 
launch something approaching an 
offensive in the late fall. Now, as 
Red Star, the Russian army organ, 
pointed out this wk, the failure of 
U S and Britain to strike in the 
west this summer can be reckoned 
only as a lost opportunity. 

Significantly, Russia has taken 
every opportunity to emphasise the 
need for a western front. This is 
rather generally accepted as _ evi- 
dence that the Soviet is not too 
keen to have its associates engage 
in operations in the Balkan penin- 
sula, where a major opportunity 
now beckons. Russia regards the 
Balkans as within its sphere of in- 
fluence. On the one hand, then, we 
have this danger of antagonizing 
Russia, perhaps even driving her 
toward a Russian-German combi- 
nation. On the other hand, we 
have the spectacle of Italy (by best 
accounts) withdrawing some three 
doz divisions from Greece, Albania, 
Yugoslavia, leaving great gaping 
holes that Nazis may not be able to 
fill promptly and adequately. Here, 
it would seem is our best chance to 
repeat the 1918 pattern for a rapid 
conclusion of the war. 


prophesies... 


FRANCE: We anticipate limited recognition for the 
French Committee, but doubt that they will be given the 
status of a Provisional gov’t in exile. In other words, their 
authority will be recognized as it relates to Africa and 
French colonies elsewhere, but they are not likely to be ac- 
cepted as having a preferential status within the French 
nation itself when the period of liberation arrives. The at- 
titude of our State Dep’t, it seems safe to say, will be that 
the French people themselves must be uninfluenced in de- 
termining the form of gov’t under which they are to live. 





In the west, by contrast—in 
France, Belgium, Denmark—we 
could do little more than inch 
our way at great cost and grave 
peril. One thing, then, that may 
well come from the Quebec confer- 
ence is the pattern of a sales cam- 
paign—a program that will win 
Russian confidence and consent to 
an early and bold conquest of the 
Balkan area, with the avowed ob- 
jective that is as alluring to the 
Russians as to ourselves—an early 
termination of hostilities. 


If we do not make this sale to 
Russia? Who shall say! An inva- 
sion in the west before the first 
frost? An independent campaign in 
the Balkans, despite Russian de- 
sires?Time will tell. It is, of course, 
entirely possible that both western 
and southern campaigns may be 
launched simultaneously. We might 
conceivably saw to Russia that we’ll 
invade fro mthe west if, in return, 
the Soviet will endorse our Balkan 
program. 


While U S and Brirtain want tc 
win quickly, they are resolved to 
pay the lowest market price in hu- 
man lives. This is shown in the 
Sicilian conquest. The enemy’s 
losses were reckoned at 167,000, 
while our own casualties (killed, 
wounded, captured) are given as 
25,000—a low percentage for an in- 
vader who, in orthodox reckoning, 
pays a stiffer price than the de- 
fender. 

















Qube 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 











“I have gone along with Selective 
Service thru their many blunders, 
but I absolutely refuse to become a 
party to their greatest blunder— 
the induction of legitimate fathers. 
. - It seems a shame that I am de- 
nied the right to exercise common 
horse sense. . .”—Chairman of a 
County Draft Board, who resigned, 
with his entire personnel in protest 
of newest manpower edict. (Quoted 
as typical reaction of many boards 
throughout country.) 

«“ ” 

“Nothing contributes to war more 
than the failure of one gov’t to be 
prepared for war.”—Rep Car. VIN- 
son, of Ga, chairman of House 
Naval Affairs committee, recom- 
mending U S keep fleet intact after 
war. 

“ ” 

“This country is too broad, too 
far flung, too varied in its produc- 
tion to have its food program con- 
trolled by directives from Wash- 
ington.”—Food Administrator Mar- 
VIN JONES, in a radio talk, empha- 
sizing importance of state, county 
and community organization. 

“ ” 

“You can’t hit home runs on hen 
fruit.” — Buppy Rosar, catcher, 
Cleveland Indians, suggesting that 
meat rationing may be responsible 
for decline in batting power ot 
major league baseball players. 

“ ” 

“I refuse to gaze into the crystal 
ball any more.”—Adm Wm F HAt- 
SEY, Jr., who on Jan 1, forecast 
elimination of Jap menace this yr. 

“Like everybody else, we _ live 
from hand to mouth.”—DUCHEsS 
OF WINDsoR, quoted in Vogue. 





“It’s hotter here than in the 
steel mills at home!”—Sgt ANDREW 
Bayvuzick, now in India, writing to 
a brother in Pittsburgh. 


“ ” 


“Parents are the real delin- 
quents.”—Rev Jack G Moopy, 26- 
yr-old Akron Ohio minister, com- 
menting on law violations by teen- 
age youngsters. 

“sé ” 

“There aren’t many dams left!” 
—wail of Wing Commander G P 
Grsson, who led raids on Mohne 
and Eder dams in Germany. 


“ ” 


“We are ready to go at any min- 
ute!”»—Gen DwicHt D EISENHOWER, 
contemplating bold new offensives 
at conclusion of Sicilian campaign. 

“ce ” 


“What this nation needs is a 
man to lead it in prayer.”—CuHas 
E Witson, president, Gen’l Electric 
Co. 


“ ” 


“Marrying.”—Response of Tommy 
MANVILLE, when the license clerk 
asked “What is your usual occupa- 
tion?” Asked for his reactions on 
taking a seventh bride, Manville 
replied: “I’m numb to feelings at 
this stage.” 


“More harm is done by untrained, 
half-baked educational statisticians 
than by all the quack doctors in the 
world.”—Dean Paut P Boyp, U of 
Ky, quoted in School & Society. 





“You must prepare yourselves 
day by day and week by week for 
the role you will have to play in 
the liberation of your country. 
Each one of you must know to 
whom to turn for orders; what 
useful information is available; 
how to facilitate the task of the 
Allied forces and how to make 
more difficult the task of the en- 
emy. ... We urge you to perfect 
all your preparations in the 
shortest possible time.”—From a 
Radio broadcast issued by Allied 
Command to the people of 
France. 











“We have passed the crisis in re- 
gard to necessary tires for military 
and civilian use. By the late spring 
of ’44, we should be able to release 
tires for pleasure driving, or at 
least much broader civilian use 
than now.”—P W LITCHFIELD, chair- 
man, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


« ” 


“Ninety-five per cent of OPA’s 
enforcement job can be don volun- 
tarily. Then we can devote enforce- 
ment to the really bad eggs.”— 
CHESTER BOWLES, gen megr., OPA. 


“ec ” 


“Success is the final and only proof 
that an idea is right. And the in- 
vincible German armed forces prove 
our idea was right.”—Dr Ros’t Ley, 
writing a yr ago in Der Angriff. 
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A Sense of Humus 
The new book by BertHa Damon, A Sense of Humus (Simon & Schu- 


ster $2.50) is in no realistic sense a gardener’s guide. 


This is no tedious 


textbook, but rather a collection of philosophical essays by one who finds 


solace in the soil. 


The author of Grandma Called It Carnal has a gen- 
uine affection for her lean New Hampshire acres. 


And more to the point, 


she has the art of leading you to share that affection with her. 


One who works much with humus 
sees it to be a symbol of democracy, 
in which many work for the good of 
one, and one works for the good of 
many. He comes to hold the mod- 
est hope that his immortality may 
be in a diffused way an influence for 
good; the hope that among “those 
immortal dead who live again in 
minds made better by their pres- 
ence” he may take his honorable 
but undistinguished part. 

Samule, our “hired man” unwit- 
tingly gave me one good lesson on 
this point. One day when on the 
porch were pretty ladies all in a 
row and in the garden I was strug- 
gling toward some ultimate im- 
provement, I found the going pretty 
tough. “Anyway” I reflected “I’m 
the one who is making the world a 
better place. I’m doing something 


permanent... My name will be re- 
membered, just as I remember 
now—” and I looked about to dis- 


cover some particular benefit from 
a predecessor over which I could be 
sentimental. 

“Who planted that great mock- 
orange bush, Samule?” 

“Oh, them? Them was planted— 
a good many years ago ‘twas—them 
was planted by a woman we called 
Crazy Emmar.” 

“You called her Crazy Emma. 
Wasn’t she really crazy, then?” 

Samule spat psychiatrically. 

“Wal, no, not really what yer’d 
rightly name crazy. She _ got the 


name of if fer havin’ sech foolish 
notions as plantin’ all sech stuff 
here at the edge of the woods. Thet’s 
haow she got the name, fer plantin’ 
like that.” 

“T’s a beautiful bush” I said. “And 
I never saw a larger one. About ten 
ft high, isn’t it Samule?” 

“I guess ‘tis—’baout thet—mebbe 
nine. Ef the truth’s known, Mis’ 
Damon, them bushes ain’t really 
planted at thet. They’re jest what 
Crazy Emmar called ‘heeled in’. She 
wanted me ter do a lot of diggin’ 
here, thar, and everywhar and set 
‘em aout, but of course I had other 
work to do, but finally I did get 
around to jest heelin’ ‘em in for 
her, as she called it.” 


“How old now, would 
Samule?” 


“Oh, thet was "baout thutty years 
ago, near’s I kin mak aout.” 

“Did Emma go crazy before you 
heeled them in, or after—” I started 
to ask, but didn’t. I suspected it 
must have been while she was try- 
ing to get them heeled in. I kept 
on working away, and by and by I 
thought, “‘Crazy Emmar’—that’s 
the way a good many reputations 
come down. Well, I don’t mind; 
I've had the satisfaction of doing 
the work and of hoping some of it 
would last. I don’t mind if some 
future owner does look around at 
my accomplishments and say, ‘Poor 
old Bughouse Bertha.’” 


you say, 








POST-WAR —Occupation 
During the last war, three men in 
a hospital in France were discussing 
what they would do when they 
ret’'d home. One, who had lost a 
leg said he’d return to his job as 
bookkeeper. Another, who had lost 
an arm, said he would try raising 
chickens. “And what about you, 
Bill?” they asked a third who had 
lost both legs. “I am going to have 
them roll me down to the village 
barber shop” said Bill, “and there 
I'm going to try to out-lie the vet- 
erans of the Civil War.”—RoeE 
FuLKerson, Kiwanis Magazine. 


RELIGION—for Servicemen 

The chaplain of the aircraft car- 
rier Wasp put it this way: “Relig- 
ion, to be of importance to the sol- 
dier or sailor, must have something 
convincing to say to them about the 
meaning of God and the meaning 
of their own souls. The chaplain 
who talks to his men about God will 
be respected and listened to. The 
chaplain who uses his few precious 
minutes talking about the wicked- 
ness of crap-shooting will be largely 
ignored.”—“Soldiers Without Guns”, 
Eagle Magazine 7-’43. 











MAGAZINES 


“R A F Bombing Technique”’— 
Rex Sypney, Flying, 8-’43. 

“It must be understood” one RAF 
man said “that you can’t wipe a 
modern city off the map with one 
1000-plane raid. You couldn’t wipe 
out Washington with half-a-dozen 
such raids. You could possibly level 
a couple of miles in diameter 
around the Navy Yd. But the city 
would function on after a fashion. 
That’s why we have to keep going 
back.” 

Why doesn’t the RAF concen- 
trate on one Nazi city at a time, 
raid it night after night? 

Such tactics would enable Ger- 
mans to concentrate defenses, the 
minute RAF singled out one city 
for a pasting. By staggering raids, 
defenders never know where or 
when they are going to be hit; must 
disperse their strength. 

Behind the patchwork type of at- 
tack, there is a grim, orderly and 
relentless plan. At intervals the 
RAF photographs each city in Ger- 
many. By comparison with previous 
photos they can tell the extent ot 
the rehabilitation. Traffic on the 
highways indicates where industrial 
activity has been resumed. This 
tells the British plainly that it is 
time for another raid. 

In yr that has passed since RAF 
raid on Cologne, it has become 
much more proficient in the busi- 
ness. Instead of aiming at German 
morale—though they hope to dam- 
age it, too—objective is to destroy 
Nazi power to make war. 

Considerable capacity goes to 
fire-bombs, since widespread fires 
paralize defense. Again, concen- 
tration of planes over a target area 
congests detection devices; forces 
enemy to fall back on wasteful, in- 
effective “curtain” barrages. 

RAF eliminates million enemy 
men, who might otherwise be em- 
ployed in war, but must be held in 
civil defense set-up. This does not 
include the great number regularly 
engaged in rehabilitation. 
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Will Mussolini 
Come to Trial? 


Wo PuHIiP SIMs, 
Scripps-Howard Foreign Editor 


A surprising number of loyal dip- 
lomats in Washington believe Mus- 
solini will never be brought to trial 
before a United Nations court of 
justice. 

Mussolini, of course, would have 
to be tried in accordance with dem- 
ocratic procedure. He would be al- 
lowed counsel, could bring in wit- 
nesses and introduce official rec- 
ords in evidence. 

This means he would make the 
faces of many Allied statesmen 
turn very, very red. 

It is a matter of official record 
that Mussolini was probably the 
first premier in Europe to see the 
menace of Adolf Hitler, and Hitier- 
ism, and try to crush it. 

This record still exists in the 
archives of various foreign offices. 
There are many living witnesses. 

One such witness is Maxim Lit- 
vinov, Russian ambassador to 
Washington. As Soviet Commuisar 
for Foreign Affairs he, too, saw the 
danger, and for yrs worked rather 
closely with Mussolini to check 
a 

There is much more of this sort 
of stuff available. Mussolini’s mo- 
bilization of troops at Brenner Pass, 
to stop Hitler’s first effort to seize 
Austria is a matter of record. 

Prince von Starhemberg, vice 
chancellor of Austria under Doll- 
fuss, testifies that Mussoiini was 
bitterly hostile to Hitler until in- 
vasion of Austria. But he quotes 
him as saying, with a shrug, “What 
can Italy do alone?” 

Almost everybody in Washington 
is for trying Mussolini. But, say the 
wise ones, it probably won’t hap- 
pen.—Condensed from a dispatch 
to Scripps-Howard newspapers. 


ATHEISM 


The atheist is a man who has no 
invisible means of support.—Lorp 
TWEEDSMUIR. 


CENSORSHIP 


In Shenandoah, Ia, the mother of 
an American soldier, interned in a 
German prison camp, rec’d a post- 
card from her son, dated July 11: 

“I am in high spirits with news 
of the invasion of Sicily. It looks 
like I will be home by this time 
next yr.” 

Across the postcard the censor 
wrote: 

“Crazy fellow.”—UP Dispatch. 


“ ” 


Bob Hope was telling of the pic- 


ture in which Madeleine Carroll 
was his leading lady. “Madeleine 
and I were like this” Hope an- 


nouned—holding up three fingers 
pressed together. 

“What’s the third finger for?” 
asked Geo Raft. 

“That one in the middle” Hope 
explained “represents the Hays of- 
fice."—The Emancipator. 


CHURCH— Attendance 

On a board in front of a little 
Protestant church in Dublin is 
printed the following: “If absence 
makes the heart grow fonder, then 
this church must have many 
friends.”—Irish News. 


DRINK—Drinking 

If you are loose in your ways you 
won’t improve them by getting 
tight—The Schemer. 


HEROISM—Example 

I have been reading of a fine 
young man who gave his life in a 
marine egagement in the Pacific. 
He was inexpressibly brave, but his 
martyrdom was not deliberate. He 
was upheld by hope and excitement 
of battle. To the last moment, he 
expected to get away. 

There was another young man 
who died for us almost 2000 yrs ago. 
He was the bravest of all heroes. 


You know the story of Jesus. He 
had a message to deliver, a way of 
life to teach. He knew the rulers 
would have Him killed if He did it. 
There was no hope of escape. Yet 
He finished the work He came to 
do, and went unafraid to His death 
on the cross. He gave His life for 





Talk 


Rome Radio, Aug 7, 1942: “The 
British have not given up hope 
of inflicting losses on our con- 
voys, but the Italian navy and 
air force have neutralized that 
menace by their absolute mas- 
tery over the Mediterranean.” 


Rome Radio, Aug 9, 1942: 
“With the conquest of Stalin- 
grad, the whole Caucasian sec- 
tor will be isolated .. . The Rus- 
sians are about to lose their oil.” 


Too-Soon 


Schwarz Van Berk, in Das 
Reich: “The war is nearing its 
culmination; its strategic move- 
ments lead to the decision which 
is in Hitler’s hand. England can 
only be an onlooker.” 


Rome Radio, Aug 10 1942: 
“Evidently the Anglo-Saxon can- 
not manage to win either on 
land or on sea or in the air. . . 
We have now reached a point 
where sound and scrious optim- 
ism is justified.” 


Rome Radio, Aug 12, 1942: 
“The Italian people are confi- 
dent that the Mediterranean 
will be the theatre where the 
victory of the tripartite powers 
will be finally decided.” 


Alessi on Rome Radio: “Above 
all, the Americans are beaten in 
the field where they felt sure 
they were capable of winning-— 
industrial production. . . Stalin’s 
military empire . is broken 
forever and no power on earth 
will ever be able to restore it.” 











others, and the world has never 
seen a nobler or braver sacrifice — 
Ros’t QUILLEN, in a_ syndicated 
newspaper feature. ’ 


PRAYER 

Do you know what is wrong with 
the world today? There’s too much 
theologian and not enough knee- 
ologian!—Rev Da.ias F BILLiIncTon, 
Akron Baptist Journal. 


POST-WAR 

And also amongst the post-war 
problems worthy of grade A medi- 
tation, may we suggest: 

How are you going to get her 
back on an allowance, after she’s 
been on a pay-roll of seventy 
bucks? 
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News of the New 


AVIATION: From the German 
press last wk came some very re- 
vealing comment on the effects of 
RAF bombing of Hamburg. Accord- 
ing to the Nazis (as reported by 
Stockholm) the royal air force em- 
ployed a “new method of bomb- 
ing.” At the beginning of a raid 
they mark the target area with a 
series of rings of green flares. Thus, 
following waves of planes can pliant 
their bombs in the periphery of 
these rings. 

The terrific heat engendered by 
saturation bombing (according to 
the Stockholm report) causes a 
vacuum in bombed districts and air 
rushes in from other parts. This 
results in tornadoes so powerful 
that people are thrown flat on the 
ground and fire brigades cannot 
get to blitzed areas. These violent 
currents of air serve to spread fire 
to surrounding districts. As a re- 
sult of this “ring system” first used 
at Hamburg, a number of persons 
there are said to have died thru 
lack of oxygen caused by terrific 
heat. 

The London air ministry has 
made no comment on the German 
story. 

“ ” 

MEDICINE: The first issue of a 
new medical journal, Annals of Al- 
lergy will contain an interesting 
article by an El Paso specialist, Dr 
L O Dutton, who raises the point 
that appendicitis may be due to 
allergic reactions similar to those 
causing symptoms of hay fever, as- 
thma, hives, etc. This theory, Dr 
Dutton is careful to stress, does not 
contradict fact that resulting con- 
dition must be treated by surgery. 
It does, however, “offer some hope 
of prophylaxis.” Of 87 patients 
whose histories were recorded more 
than half showed definite hay fever, 
asthma. or hives existing before 
the appendicitis attack. 

Prostigmine is a new drug marked 
for its stimulating action on mus- 
cles. Lately it has been tested in 
connection with the Kenny treat- 
ment for infantile paralysis which, 
as you know, is chiefly a method 
of muscle manipulation. In current 
issue of Journal of American Med- 
ical Ass’n, Dr’s Kabat and Knapp, 
of U of Minn medical school report 
that the use of this drug “appears 
to accelerate recovery.” 





Odds & Ends 


The city council of French 
Lick, Ind, has decreed that bells 
must be attached to all black 
cats, so they can easily be side- 
stepped by the citizenry. The 
regulation appropriately going 
into effect on Friday, the 13th. 

Wendell Willkie, now on vaca- 
tion at his Indiana farm, “made 
a deal” with the newsmen as- 
signed to dog his footsteps. To 
save the reporters a trip to In- 
diana, he agreed to “say nothing 
of importance” until he returns 
East. 

In jungles of Guadalcanal, 
tents of private soldiers are 
floored with costly mahogany 
and teak—the only timber to be 
had. 

New brooms may continue to 
Sweep clean, but they’re to be 
shorn of all francy frills; regu- 
lated as to diameter and length 
of handles; finish; number of 
seams and number of designs. 

Women, who have long forced 
men to walk a straight line, will 
now direct their driving as well. 
Utah has hired women to paint 
those yellow dividing lines on 
highways. 











SERVICE—in Wartime 


A resident in crowded Washing- 
ton ret’d several shirts to a laundry, 
pointing out grease spots which the 
shirts had acquired while in the 
laundry’s hands. 

“O K” said the proprietor, 
wash the spots out.” 

Then, handing back 
bundle undone, he added: 

“But don’t bring your laundry 
here any more. You're too fussy.” 
—AP Dispatch. 


SPEECH—Speaking 

A humorist at a banquet the 
other night got to his feet and 
started off: “And now in conclu- 
sion. ..” He said this is what 
everyone listens for in a speech, so 
he decided to make folks happy 
right from the start—Jaqua Way, 
h m The Jaqua Co. 

“é ” 

In the June issue of Phoenix 
Flame, P K Tuomasan gives this 
definition of the rabble-rouser: A 
silver-tongued porcupine who can 
make a whole platform out of a 
chip on the shoulder. 


“Tl 


last wk’s 


Confidentially 
thrua = \ 
“Megaphone 


Ne. 


So many inaccurate statements 
concerning liquor scarcity have 


appeared in public prints lately, a 
few words to clarify situation may 
be in order. When distilleries were 
converted yr ago to production of 
war alcohol, the industry adopted a 
self-imposed rationing plan, spread- 
ing their available stocks over pe- 
riod of yrs. Dealers have been ra- 
tioned, and more recently, several 
states have imposed rationing to 
consumer. 

The industry has petitioned gov’t 
to permit manufacture of limited 
quantity of liquor annually, to par- 
tially replenish stocks. This does 
not mean increase in current con- 
sumption; is a move to assure agec 
stock for post-war period. There’s 
no assurance that petition will be 
granted. 


Unquestionably, speculators have 
been buying up whisky stocks. 
Black mkt operations are already 
reported, and will increase. Boot- 
legging, in prohibition-era sense is 
not prevalent, but may develop if 
sugar supply eases. 

There’s erroneous belief that Red 
Cross can arrange discharges tor 
farm boys in armed services. This 
misunderstanding probably arises 
from fact that Army and Navy 
often call on Red Cross to report 
on home conditions, where applica- 
tions are pending. In such cases, 
Red Cross merely submits factual 
report, without recommendations. 
Experienced farmers, now in armed 
services, who wish to return to 
farms, must take the initiative. 


Upton Sinclair and Rep Maas are 
off base in claiming WPB discrim- 
inates against them in declining to 
allot paper for production of their 
books. Any publisher is permitted 
to buy paper amounting to 90% of 
’42 purchases. He may use this pa- 
per as he wills; may petition for 
additional paper, but applications 
have little chance, unless volume is 
furthering war effort. 
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STRATAGEM 


A Japanese school ofticial (ia To- 
kio) came to me and explained that 
the boys were putting on a demon- 
stration in ho..or of Japan’s allies 
and “good friends, the neutral na- 
tions.” He sougnt a paonograph 
record of the Argentine nat’l an- 
them. 

The idea of my country being a 
“good friend” of Japan angered 
and sickened me. I was tempted 
into a most undiplomatic trick. I 
found a record of the Star Spangled 
Banner, carefully pasted over the 
seal with a piece of plain paper, 
stamped this with an Argentine 
seal. The boys and school officials 
suspected nothing. The “loss of 
face” of the Japs when and if they 
learn my ruse, will be terrific— 
RaMON LAVALLE (Argentine diplo- 
mat) “I’ve Just Come Back From 


Tokio”, American, 7-’43. 





Ideals are like stars; you will 
not succeed in touching them 
with your hands. But like the 
seafaring man in the desert of 
waters, you choose them as your 
guides, and following them you 
will reach your destination.— 
CarRL ScHurz (written during the 
dark days of the American Civil 
War.) 











VIEWPOINT 

Composer Johannes Brahms 
startled friends one day with the 
announcement that he was going 
to stop composing music. “Why 
shouldn’t I enjoy my old age?” he 
asked. “I’ll not write another note.” 
Several mo’s passed and Brahms 
kept his promise. Then one evening 
@ new masterpiece of his was played 
in public. A friend heard it and 
hurried to see the elderly composer. 
“I thought you weren’t going to 
write any more music,” he said. 

“I wasn’t” replied Brahms, “But 
after a few days leisure, I was so 
happy at the thought of not writing 
any more music, it just came to me 
without effort!”—E E Epcar, Fam- 
ous Fables. 


American Scene 


Dolly and Her Dollar 

Regional War Labor Board mem- 
bers, especially those with children, 
took a quick powder last weex on 
a hot issue that came before the 
board in the form of a letter from 
14-year-old Dolly Rodriguez,. 

Wrote Miss Rodriguez: 

“Due to the fact that prices have 
gone up I would like to know if I 
could get a 10 per cent raise. I get 
an allowance of $1 every two weeks. 

“P. S. Will I have to pay income 
tax?” 

After considerable discussion, 
spotted with mumbling by fathers 
on the board, the WLB accepted 
the recommendation of Philip Ar- 
now, wage director of the board, to 


“advise the applicant to negotiate 


the matter with her parents and 
“to refer your tax question to the 
Secretary of the Treasury.” 

While admitting that the matter 
was not within their jurisdiction, 
the WLB members said it was an 
issue that had been hotly disputed 
in their own homes. 

An unofficial canvass of board 
members revealed that they felt 
there were perhaps many malad- 
justments in the family allowance 
situation today, but most of them 
refused to be quoted for fear it 
would “prejudice our own cases at 
home.” 





Dolly, the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Manuel Rodriguez, presented 
the question to the board in all 
seriousness. She wrote: 

“I asked daddy for a raise in my 
allowance and he said that I would 
have to petition the War Labor 
Board, just like the company he 
works in does if I wanted to get 
a raise. He said that no raises 
being granted without the permis- 
sion of the board because it stopped 
:nflation. 


“Well, I just can’t get along with- 
out a raise. The prices of sodas, 
wave set, hairpins and just every- 
thing that a girl my age needs have 
gone up tremendously in the last 
few years,” she said. 

When interviewed, Miss Rodri- 
guez was putting her hair up in 
curlers, preparatory to attending a 
party Saturday night. 

“You see,” she said, “I am just 
starting to go to parties and that 
costs more money, too. I really 
think that the War Labor Board 
or somebody should grant me that 
raise.” 


And if this little complaint brings 
a flood of letters on similar weighty 
problems to the WLB, it should 
serve them and Rodriguez right 
for thinking they ‘can outsmart a 
determined child —Detroit News. 








WILD LIFE 

Yesterday everyone was saying, 
“Hunt with a camera instead of a 
gun.” Most people still think all 
species of game are dying out. They 
are 10 yrs behind the time. Con- 
servationists appeared. Our big- 
game population has doubled about 
every 10 yrs. Game is like domestic 
stock. There is an annual crop. If 
it isn’t harvested, herds and flocks 
outstrip their food supply.—Jas & 
ALICE Witson, “Don’t Waste The 
Game Crop,” Harper’s, 8-43. 


YOUTH—in War 

Eighteen mo’s ago, I was return- 
ing from Iceland in an American- 
built Lockheed Hudson, under most 
unfavoriable weather conditions. 


I tried not to show I was fright- 
ened, but after an hr or so I heard 
the pilot say to the navigator: “The 
old man is a bit ropy this morning.” 

At 45 I was much the oldest on 
board, and I felt a trifle hurt, be- 
cause I was not all that scared, and 
anyhow I thought I was putting on 
a goodish act. I murmured some- 
thing about feeling quite all right, 
thank you. 

“I didn’t mean you, sir” he earn- 
estly assured me. “It’s only Jimmy, 
the rear gunner. He threw a birth- 
day party last night.” 

“Is he very old?” I inquired. 

“Lord, yes; he’s 24.” 

The pilot was 20, the navigator 21, 
the wireless operator 19.—Httary Str 
GeorGE SauNnDERS, Daily Mail (Lon- 
don). 
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G EM s | FROM 
_esteryear 


The One Word 
JAMES M BarRRIE 


baRRIE’s fame as a playwright has 
led us to neglect his novels, to our 
loss. Sentimental Tommy holds 
charm for all who are at neart sen- 
timentalists. Those of us who work 
with words will sympathize with 
Tommy's ignominious failure in the 
Essay Contest. 

Essay? It was no more an essay 
than a twig is a tree, for the gowk 
had stuck in the middle of his 2nd 
page. He had brought himself to 
public scorn for lack of a word. He 
had wanted a Scotch word that 
would signify how many people 
were in church. It was on the tip 
of his tongue, but would come no 
farther. Puckle was nearly the 
word, but it did not mean so many 
people as he meant. The hour had 
gone by just like winking; he had 
forgotten time while searching his 
mind for the word. 


“Were there not a dozen words to 
wile from” Cathro roared, “if you 
had an ill-will to puckle? What 
ailed you at manzy? 


“I thought of manzy” said 
Tommy woefully, “but—but manzy’s 
a swarm. It would mean the folk 
were buzzing thegither like bees.” 


“I see” said Mr. Gloag “that Mc- 
Laughlin speaks of there being a 
mask of people in the church.” 


“I thought of mask” whimpered 
Tommy, “but that would mean the 
kirk was crammed.” 

“Flow would have done” suggest- 
ed Mr. Lorrimer. 

“Flow’s but a 
Tommy. 

“Curran, then.” 

“Curran’s no enough.” ... 


And so Cathro took Tommy by 
the neck and ran him out of the 
parish school. When he ret’d, he 
found the others congratulating 
McLaughlin. 

And then, as they were preparing 
to leave, the door opened a little, 
and there appeared the face of 
Tommy, tear-stained but excited. 
“I ken the word now” he cried, “it 
came to me a’ at once; it is hantle!” 


handful” said 
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(Good Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


This is a s.cry told at Guadai- 
canal. Ic con-erns a new anival 
who admired a souvenir necklace of 
Jap Army emblems, worn by a vet- 
eran Marine. 

“How can I get a necklace like 
that?” asked the newcomer. 

“It’s easy,” the veteran explained. 
“Go into the jungle, get into a fox- 
hole, and holler: ‘Hirohito is a so- 
and-so!’ A Jap’ll run at you, then 
knock him off.” 

The newcomer went into the 
jungle, but returned empty-handed. 
Didn’t you see any Japs?” the vet- 
eran asked him. 

“I did,” replied the newcomer, 
“I dug a foxhole, and yelled ‘Hiro- 
hito is a so-and-so.’ Then a big Jap 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


JEROME Davis 
Sociologist 

My father was a Congrega- 
tional missionary in Japan. 
When he was home on furlough 
he was visiting my uncle, an 
Episcopalian, who was enter- 
saining the local rector at din- 
ner. My sister had been teas- 
ing to go to the Episcopal 
church on Sunday, but my 
father thought that since we 
were to be in in town only one 
Sunday, we should go to the 
Congregational church. 

In the middle of the dinner, 
with the Episcopal rector sitting 
nearby, my sister continued her 
plea: 

“Oh, Daddy, if you'll only take 
us to the Episcopal church, we'll 
promise not to believe one word 
the minister says.” 








jumped up in front of me, and hol- 
lered: ‘Roosevelt is a so-and-so!’ 
Well, man, I just didn’t have the 
heart to shoot a fellow Republi- 
can!"—LEonarRD Lyons, in his syndi- 
cated column. 


A Betty-Grableish young thing 
was watching some soldiers drill. 
A rifle volley rang out. With s 
scream the lovely young lady 
shrank back—into the arms of a 
young soldier. 


“Oh!” she exclaimed, blushing, 
“I was so frightened by the rifles. 
Won’t you please forgive me?” 

“It’s all right” the soldier assured 
her. “Let’s go over and watch the 
artillery."—Good Business. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Maybe what Badoglio should 
have selected was a medicine 
cabinet instead of a_ political 
cabinet.—St Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat. 


“ 

Water is still the heaviest of 

necessities carried into battle 

by the soldier. Probably just a 

matter of time till they dehy- 

drate the stuff.—Detroit News. 
“ 9» 

There ain’t no New Deal— 
nothin’ is new in this country 
after 12 yrs use.—TopEe TUTTLE. 

“ » 


From now on “cut up like 
hamburg” won’t mean what 
the butcher can do with his 
grinder.—Pittsburgh Press. 











A couple of proud parents re- 
cently took their 3'2-yr-old son to 
his first church service. The min- 
ister hadn’t proceeded far with his 
discourse before the youngster 
leaned over and inquired of his 
mother, in a loud stage whisper: 
“Can’t we turn off the man and get 
some pretty music?” 





